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| American Made 
IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE 


COAL TO DYESTUFF 


The high quality of our products is made possible— 


First: because the whole process of manufacture is performed by 

us. This includes: 

Mining the coal. 

Coking the coal. 

Recovery of by-products as Benzol, Toluol, Naphthalene, 
etc. 

Manufacturing from these products the various interme- 
diates required. 

The manufacture of the dyes themselves. 


Second: a careful standardization before delivery. 
This insures uniform shipments so that the user can 
depend on his colors always coming to him the same. 


Third: the policy of “quality first” always, plus the determina- 
tion to build a permanent 100% American Dyestuff 
industry. me ee Pay | 
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Our line of colors is now so extensive that we do 
not publish a list of products but invite your 
inquiries. 

With quality goes service also and our labora- 
tories and chemists are at your service for the 


submission of your problems or your samples 
for matching 


Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 
PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


Works: General Offices: 
Carrollville, Wis _ First Nat'l Bank Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
TRADE MARK TRADE MARK 


ices: Philadelphia, Pa.; Greensboro, N. C. 
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GENTLEMEN, HOW DID YOU FEEL? 


The Peace Report Furnished the Dye Industry with a Thrill 
All Its Own—The Determination to Nationalize the Industry 
Should Have Headed the Resultant List of Good Resolutions 


EVER again within our time, in 
all likelihood, will we witness 
scenes and experience emotions 
could satisfactorily duplicate 
those engendered last Thursday when, 
for a while, the country believed the 
Great War to be over. According to 
a misleading despatch, Wilhelm the 
Warrior and the six lordly louts were 
finally about to face their terrible day 
of reckoning. Apparently, the over- 
throw of the most despicable set of ras- 
cals that ever tried to have their will 
of the world was an accomplished fact. 
The Boche, to borrow a Britishism, had 
been “bashed,” and nothing remained 
but to sit back and enjoy the inquest. 


No wonder delirium prevailed! Ger- 
many had surrendered; hostilities had 
ceased, and the pent-up emotions of 
many months were at last unleashed. 
Within an incredibly short space of 
time New York had become a howling 
pandemonium. Whistles, bells, auto- 
mobile horns, sirens and human throats 
were strained to the utmost to swell 
the din, while tons of paper, hastily 
torn to bits and flung from office win- 
dows, sparkled and scintillated in the 
sun as it fluttered downward to bury 


which 


pedestrians with a white mantle worthy 
the best efforts of a blizzard. 

And throughout the entire country 
the same scenes, with minor variations, 
were being enacted. The day will al- 
ways be unique, and anything which 
happens when peace is really a fact 
will be something of an anti-climax. 
Never again will quite the same frenzy 
and abandon grip the whole nation at 
once as it did on this occasion. Organ- 
ized local celebrations there will be in 
abundance, especially when the 
begin to come back, and no doubt a 
day will be set aside for these, as was 
the case after the Spanish-American 
war; nevertheless, it requires the united 
efforts of 100,000,000 people with but 
a single thought in order to set up the 
emotional current with which the very 
atmosphere seemed to be charged on 
Thursday. No matter where one hap- 
pened to be, there was no escaping 
the carnival spirit, and a glorious time 
was held by all except the police, the 
newspapermen and the street cleaning 
department. 

But upon facing the sober realities o 
the following day, when many of th 
erstwhile rampant revellers 
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forth, again to rally ’round the mahog- 
any strip, this time for the purpose of 
hegging Emil or “Mac” or Joe to com- 
pound something unpleasant enough to 
render the thought of ordinary food 
less abhorrent—what a shock to dis- 
cover that there was still a war on! 


Something akin, perhaps, to the shock 
experienced by many when they be- 
lieved for the time being that it was 
off! Of course, despite repeated warn- 
ings that we must not be too optimistic, 
but must continue to “carry on” and 
prepare for the future exactly as though 
Peace Day were years away, there 
could have been none so blind to the 
signs which point to an ending within 
a matter of a few weeks, that they had 
failed utterly to speculate as to the ef- 
fect of peace upon the dye industry, yet 
to be unexpectedly made aware that the 
long-heralded Reconstruction Period 
was at last upon us with the suddenness 
which characterized its supposed en- 
trance last Thursday, was distinctly 
staggering. 

The dye industry was treated to a 
peculiar thrill all its own when the 
celebration began. Yet, for all we 
know, peace may be an actuality and 
the thrill permanently renewed even be- 
fore this journal finds its way into the 
hands of its readers. 

In case this does not happen, how- 
ever, and peace is delayed for several 
weeks longer, many in the industry 
have been privileged to receive a valu- 
able lesson which may be turned to ac- 
count in the brief time which vet 
remains to them. For a few brief 
hours they were enabled to experience 
--we do not say enjoy— the dance 
without being obliged to pay the piper— 
yet. For a while they were able to look 
upon life and to think exactly the same 
thoughts as will be their portion at the 
beginning of the great commercial con- 
flict. 

Gentlemen, how did you feel? 

Without in the least desiring to be- 
come sarcastic, we trust that there 
were a great many good resolutions 
made, and that the one written at the 
top of the list—it should be in red ink 
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—heralded the determination to cast 
aside, once and for all, whatever re- 
mains of petty jealousy and the op- 
portunistic idea of betrayal of the 
best interests of the industry as a 
whole for the securing of fleeting per- 
sonal gains. 


The idea of “beating the other fel- 
low to it,” where such an action 
tends in any way to lower standards 
or cause future dissatisfaction among 
our foreign customers, has got to go, 
or the dye industry in this country 
will suffer grievously. The war has 
taught us much concerning the value 
of co-operation as a factor in the suc- 
cess of national affairs—and the dye 
andustry is a national affair. We 
must have it; for any number of ex- 
cellent reasons it is a necessity, and 
this must not be forgotten for a mo- 
ment when plans for its future con- 
duct are being laid down. 


The idea of co-operation, or na- 
tionalization, does not, perhaps, come 
as readily to the mind of the Amer- 
ican business man, taught from earli- 
est childhood to be independent and 
self-reliant in all things, as it might 
to that of the Teutonic, whose whole 
course of training is laid out along 
such lines. But, as before stated, we 
may rely upon the lesson of the war 
to work wonders in this respect, and 
with this precious principle once 
firmly fixed and practiced among the 
dye fraternity there will be no rea- 
son to fear the coming of peace. In 
this connection we cannot do better 
than to quote the words of William 
J. Matheson, president of the Na- 
tional Aniline & Chemical Company, 
in an address delivered at a recent 
manufacturing conference of the con- 
cern held at Buffalo. 

Speaking of the future of the color 
business Mr. Matheson emphasized 
the immediate necessity of national- 
izing the color industry in the United 
States in the same manner as it has 
been in other civilized countries. 

“Germany,” he declared, ‘‘national- 
ized the color industry there long be- 
fore the war; France has now na- 
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tionalized it; Japan has nationalized 
it; Great Britain has nationalized it; 
and it is absolutely essential that the 
United States should do so. 

“We must divorce our minds from 
the situation that prevailed before 
the war. The very fact that Ger- 
many united all works under one sys- 
tem for their own protection leaves 
this country no alternative. France 
has met this situation; Great Britain 
has met it; Japan has met it, and 
th‘s country must meet it.” 


Mr. Matheson also said that there 
was no doubt but that Germany had 
sold some goods below the cost of 
manufacture, when a discontinuance 
of manufacture would tend to disor- 
ganize the whole plant of Germany, 
or where it would operate to put 
American companies out of business. 
The German manufacturers operated 
together and distributed the loss over 
all. They stated quite frankly that 
they did not think it advisable to al- 
low this industry to become profit- 
able in the United States. The price 
was never predicated on what the 
product cost, but*on how much it 
would bear. He likewise emphasized 
the fact that years before the war, 
when six big companies were oper- 
ating in two groups, the German dye 
manufacturers were “competing un- 
der control.” 


Co-operation, then, is the most im- 
portant of all the principles to put 
into practice right now to a greater 
degree than ever; with that at the 
head of our list of resolutions, the 
others will follow as a matter of 
course, and that is the reason it has 
been dwelt upon wholly to the exclu- 
sion of other problems in this, the 
first of a series of three articles to 
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appear in this journal dealing with 
the dye industry in peace. 

We had, last Thursday, a foretaste 
of the future. Now is the time to 
remember how the realization felt 
and to act upon it by making plans 
based upon the fact that the preser- 
vation of the dye industry is not a 
personal but a national duty devolv- 
ing upon those who are responsible 
for its successful conduct. 


The Passaic Bleachers’ and Dyers’ 
\ssociation, Inc., has been incorporated 
at Passaic, N. J., to manufacture cot- 
ton and other kinds of goods and to 
dye and bleach the same. The capital 
of the new organization is $150,000. 


According to a recently issued order 
from the British Army Council, the 
permission of the Director of Raw Ma- 
terials is now necessary in order to 
purchase or sell solid quebracho ex- 
tract in that country. 
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INFLUENCING THE ABSORP- 
TION OF COLORS BY 
WOOL AND COTTON 


In dyeing mixed fabrics of cotton 
and wool it is serviceable in many in- 
stances to have a knowledge of means 
for regulating and controlling as closely 
as possible the speed of absorption of 
coloring matter by these fibers. Of 
course, a large number of methods of 
treatment are already known which are 
useful in encouraging or restraining 
the absorption power of wool. For in- 
stance, the affinity of wool for coloring 
matters may be increased by treating 
it with a solution of hypochlorite and 
dilute acid. At the same time, with this 
particular treatment wool gains notably 
in luster, but loses the property of felt- 
ing mechanically. Nevertheless, the 
ically. Nevertheless, the method of 
method is used for producing two-color 
effects on all-wool fabrics by treating 
the wool in the yarn state before weav- 
ing. Non-treated wool and chlorinated 
wool are woven together in a predeter- 
mined style. The chlorinated wool has 
a yellowish coloration and a greatly in- 
creased affinity for coloring matters. 
In dyeing such a mixed fabric the tem- 
perature of the liquor must be kept 
lower than ordinarily, and without the 
customary addition of acid. A method 
which was proposed many years ago 
for increasing the affinity of wool for 
coloring matters consists in treating the 
fiber with strong solutions of alkalies. 
Wool is very easily acted upon by al- 
kalies, but their action varies greatly 
according to the temperature and 
strength of the solution. Very strong 
caustic soda at 71-106 deg. Tw., at the 
ordinary temperature, strengthens the 
wool during the first five or ten min- 
utes; beyond this time the tensile 
strength diminishes. The increased af- 
finity so acquired by the wool for col- 
oring matters has been made use of for 
the production of two depths of the 
same color in the printing of woolen 
fabrics. It has also been observed that 
the affinity of the animal fibers may be 
increased by treatment with a solution 
of a sulphocyanide. The material is 
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boiled for an hour in a 5 per cent solu- 
tion of sulphocyanide of potash; it is 
possible to vary the degree of affinity 
by varying the concentration of the so- 
lution, but the affinity, once imparted, 
is stated to be durable. This method 
finds most application in chrome, mor- 
dant and acid dyeings. In place of the 
sulphocyanides an easily decomposable 
ammonium salt may be employed—for 
example, the carbonate, acetate or for- 
mate. In application the wool may be 
treated in a hot 2 to 3 per cent solution 
of neutral carbonate and ammonia, rais- 
ing the temperature in the course of 
half an hour to the boil, and continuing 
the manipulation at the boil for one 
hour. The same effect can be produced 
by boiling wool in a weak solution of 
bisulphite of soda. In the circum- 
stances, when coloring matters are ap- 
plied which are not influenced by bisul- 
phite, it may be added directly to the 
dyeing liquor. 


To remove the agent from the wool 
after dyeing, various means are used: 
hoiling for some time in water or water 
slightly acidulated with sulphuric acid, 
or a treatment with formaldehyde or 
chlorine. Just as methods have been 
evolved for increasing the affinity of 
the textile fibers for coloring matters, 
so others have been devised for restrain- 
ing it. A notable one of this class is 
the treatment of wool with concentrated 
sulphuric acid. This method may be 
utilized, according to L’Jndustrie Tex- 
tile, for the production of color effects. 
The strong acid is applied in very small 
amounts to the surface of the wool by 
means of suitable brushes, blocks, or 
engraved rollers before the dyeing. By 
another method the wool is treated with 
an acidified solution of thiosulphate and 
soda. The wool is treated for one and 
a half hours in a solution of 50 deg. C., 
containing 24 per cent thiosulphate of 
soda and 16 per cent hydrochloric acid. 
Very varied color effects are obtainable 
by this method, as it imparts to the wool 
greatly increased affinity for the basic 
and vat dyes, and a decreased affinity 
for the azo, acid, direct and mordant 
dyes. A further method is known for 
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the production of multi-color effects on 
all-wool material. The treatment con- 
sists in boiling the material in a liquor 
containing 10 to 20 per cent tannin and 
20 to 25 per cent of formaldehyde, fol- 
lowed by washing and drying. Yarn 
so treated may be woven along with 
yarn not treated, and the resulting fab- 
ric dyed in an acid liquor (addition of 
acetic acid or alum). The treated por- 
tion becomes colored, whereas the non- 
treated remains practically non-colored. 
Turning to cotton, there is, of course, 
the widely known instance of merceriza- 
tion producing an increased affinity of 
the fiber for coloring matters. Other 
methods are known for augmenting and 
for retarding the affinity of cotton; for 
instance, the treatment of cotton with 
tannin and a salt of tin; in this case 
the cotton loses its property of absorb- 
ing the direct dyes, but at the same time 
it is, of course, suitably mordant for 
taking up the basic dyes. 

A further process is based on the ob- 
servation that a large number of dye- 
ings capable of resisting the action of 
hydrogen peroxide can be easily de- 
stroyed in the presence of catalytic re- 
agents. The cotton yarn is mordanted 
in the usual manner with tannin and 
treated in a solution of acetate of cop- 
per, dried and passed through a hot 
solution of sulphite of soda. The yarn 
is then associated with ordinary yarn in 
the weaving, and the fabric produced 
dyed, say, with a suitable blue. After 
dyeing the fabric is treated in a warm 
solution of hydrogen peroxide, with the 
result that the previously treated por- 
tions become decolorized to any desired 
extent. An interesting proposal for re- 


tarding the affinity of cotton for color- 
ing matters is serviceable for obtaining 
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effects in different colors. Cotton yarn 
is treated in a strong solution of cerium 
chloride, dried, and subsequently woven 
along with ordinary cotton yarn. The 
fabric is then dyed either with the di- 
rect or the sulphur colors. One of these 
colors is absorbed more strongly and 
the other much less so by the treated 
fiber than by the non-treated, and so 
double effects are obtainable directly. 
In some circumstances it may be desir- 
able to remove the color imparted to the 
cotton by the cerium oxide present, and 
that may be accomplished by treating 
with a solution of bisulphite of soda 
acidified with acetic acid —Textile Col- 
orist. 


To dye and finish textile fabrics, to- 
gether with thread and yarns made 
from silk, cotton, wool and other fibers, 
the Oxford Dye Works has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $10,000 un- 
der the laws of Pennsylvania. Head- 
quarters of the new concern will be 
located at Philadelphia. 
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| Frank sie Inc. | 


115 Broadway, New York i 


: VICTORIA BLUE B 
: VICTORIA BLUE BASE 
i CRYSTAL VIOLET 
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CHROME BROWN 
DIRECT BROWN RBR 
ACID BROWN 3RR 
MALACHITE GREEN 
DIRECT GREEN GG 
DIRECT ROSE 
BENZYL CHLORIDE 
PICRAMIC ACID 
ORTHONITROPHENOL 
PARANITROPHENOL 
METAPHENYLENEDIAMINE 
PARAPHENYLENEDIAMINE 
PHOSGENE 
SALICYLIC ACID 
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LNT 
A LETTER FROM FRANCE 


Some weeks ago the Reporter pub- 
lished a leading article entitled “Please 
Page Sherlock Holmes,” which had to 
do with the condition of the French 
dyestuff industry and in particular 
spoke of the peculiar policy of seques- 
tration adopted by the French govern: 
ment. One of our subscribers, Walter 
F. Sykes of Walter F. Sykes & Co., 
forwarded this article to the St. Denis 
Society in Paris, for whom Sykes & 


Co. are agents. We are now in receipt 
of a letter from Mr. Sykes enclosing 


a reply from the St. Denis Society 
which we think should be of great in- 


terest to our readers. The letters are 


as follows: 
American Dyestuff Reporter. 
Gentlemen : 


Some weeks ago we read your ar- 
ticle of September 9th, 1918, ‘Please 
Page Sherlock Holmes,” and sent to 
our friends in Paris a copy of the same 
for their attention. 

Commenting upon this article, we are 
to-day in receipt of a letter from the St. 
Denis Company, which we _ enclose 
herewith and which we have thought 
might be of some interest to you for 
use in any way that might seem to you 
proper. 

Kindly return this letter to us at 
your convenience, and oblige, 


Yours very truly, 


(Signed) Wa tter F. Syxes. 


Letterhead of Societe Anonyme des 
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Matieres Colorantes & Produits Chi- 
miques de St. Denis. 


Paris, the 18th of October, 1918. 


Messrs. Walter F. Sykes & Co., 
176 William Street, 
New York, U. S. 


Gentlemen: 


In reply to your favor of the 17th 
ult. and after perusal of the AMERICAN 
DyestTuFF REporTER, we have pleasure 
in giving you the desired information. 


The author of the article gives a 
very sound explanation of the slow 
progress in France of the enlargement 
of the production of coal tar dyes when 
he alludes to “the man engaged in a 
desperate struggle,’ and it is not to 
overlook the latter has been entangling 
us for now more than four years. 

It is very kind of the above men- 
tioned gentleman to speak of the 
French brilliant chemists and to be 
sure we shall not deny his opinion as 
to this; we share it entirely, but he is 
going a bit too far in stating that we 
have in France any number of avail- 
able chemists trained in the dyestuff 
industry. 

The quality is all right but the quan- 
tity is not yet. 

As to the numerous firms that are 
at present engaged in the manufacture 
of coal tar dyes, you will readily admit 
that it is not enough for companies to 
be created to increase at a short notice 
the supply of goods. It is more quickly 
done to raise money than to equip a 
plant, especially nowadays, when about 
all things to be purchased are kept for 
the requirements of the War office in 
ammunition, guns, airships, tanks and 
the like. 

About the German dye works estab- 
lished in Lyons and Creil and which 
were sequestered by our Government, it 
is a mistake to state they remained 
idle. Owing to the great need of the 
dyes, all of which could not be sup- 
plied by the French firms, the Govern- 
ment kept them running to help our 
textile trade. 

We need scarcely make any comment 
on the policy instituted by our Govern- 
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Our Development 


When this company made its decision to enter the Coal Tar Dyestuff 
Industry there were two courses of development open. 


First, to manufacture an extensive line of colors by taking advantage 
of the intermediates that could be purchased on the market. Second, the 
manufacture at the outset of a more limited number of colors, but starting 
at the bottom with the crudes and manufacturing in our own plants the 
intermediates required. 


The adoption of the first policy would have enabled us to put on the 
market at an early date a large line of colors which would have found 
ready sale at considerable profit to ourselves. The second course meant 
necessarily that our development would be less rapid, that the variety of 
colors produced at first would be less great and that return upon the 
increased capital it would be necessary to invest could not be expected for 
a considerable length of time. 


We chose the latter of these two courses, because we believe that the 
only safe foundation for the development of a self-contained American 
color industry is the manufacture of a comprehensive line of intermediates, 
starting at the bottom from the crudes and on such a large scale as to 
make it economically sound. 


Our course is of the most vital interest to the various dyestuff con- 
suming industries, for it guarantees to them an adequate supply of dye- 
stuffs that can never be cut off to leave them again dependent on foreign 
supplies. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Dyestuff Sales Department 
Wilmington ESTABLISHED 1802 Delaware 


The Du Pont American Industries are: 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Delaware, Explosives. 

Du Pont Chemical Works, New York, N. Y., Pyroxylin and Coal Tar Chemicals. 

Du Port Fabrikoid Co., Wilmington, Delaware, Leather Substitutes. 

The Arlington Works, 725 Broadway, New York, N. Y., Ivory Py-ra-lin and Cleanable 
Collars 

Harrison Works, Philadelphiz, Pa., Paints, Pigments, Acids and Chemicals. 

Du Pont Dyestuff Works, Wilmington, Delaware, Coal Tar Dyestuffs. 
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ment in the matter of the sequestration 
of German firms at the beginning of 
the war. It is exact that our author- 
ities considered the sequestration as a 
conservative measure; all firms belong- 
ing to enemy subjects were seques- 
trated and shut up with the exception 
of those authorized to work under con- 
trol of the Government on account of 
their production being quite necessary 
for our country’s needs. 

Why the Lyons and Creil German 
works were not delivered up to the 
Compagnie Nationale de Matieres Col- 
orantes when asked for, is no doubt 
a consequence of the above mentioned 
theory of the sequestration such as 
understood by the French authorities. 
The critical time at which it was en- 
forced should not be overlooked. The 
military situation has altered so ma- 
terially of late that we think it advis- 
able not to conclude hastily that the 
French are so good as to be too much 
so, and wait until the end comes. 

Believe us, Gentlemen, 

Yours very truly, 
Cu. VANDEVENTER. 


British Dyes, Ltd., is to be congratu- 
lated upon its enterprise in publishing 
a new and exceedingly brilliant chart 
in colors of the coal-tar dyestuffs and 
intermediates. This chart, which ap- 
pears as a supplement to the current 
issue of the Dyer and Calico Printer, is 
a splendid example of compactness 
without loss of essential detail, and we 
have no doubt that those sufficiently in- 
terested can obtain a copy by writing 
to the company at Huddersfield, Eng- 
land. 


The fire demon recently visited the 
plant of the Newton Oil Mills, located 
at Newton, Miss., with the resultant 
destruction of one of the company’s 
buildings valued at $35,000. 


At a cost of $6,000, the Powers- 
Weightman-Rosengarten Co., Philadel- 
phia, will erect a brick addition to its 
plant, about 28 x 40 feet, at Ridge 
Avenue and Calumet Street, that city. 
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AN ENGLISH VIEW OF RECON- 
STRUCTION AFTER THE WAR 


ABSTRACTS FROM 


Sir ALBERT STANLEY’S ADDRESS 

In the opinion of those connected 
with the dyestuff industry in England, 
a material, though temporary, reduction 
in the price of raw materials used in 
the industry may be looked for every- 
where following the cessation of hos- 
tilities. This slump, it is thought, will 
occur to a still greater degree in the 
price of yarn and cloth, to be followed 
in both cases by an unprecedented rise 
due to strain on shipping and produc- 
tion. The boom, opinion has it, will 
in a few years gradually diminish as 
the world shortage becomes satisfied, 
until another crisis will be the result. 


These opinions are reflected in a re- 
cent issue of the Dyer and Calico 
Printer, and are based in part upon an 
address by Sir Albert Stanley, presi- 
dent of the British Board of Trade. 
The pertinent portions of this address 
are abstracted in that journal, and 
owing to their timeliness and general 
interest, are reproduced herewith for 
the benefit of American readers. We 
quote: 

The position with which British in- 
dustry and trade, and indeed the in- 
dustry and trade of the whole world, 
will be faced at the conclusion of the 
war is one which is without parallel in 
history. Other wars have lasted much 
longer, but no one of them has been 
so intense and far-reaching, has so dis- 
organized the whole commerce of the 
world, has involved so great a strain 
upon the industrial powers and eco- 
nomic resources, or has levied so heavy 
a toll upon the man-power of the na- 
tions engaged in it. For more than 
four years the manufacturing powers 
of the great industrial nations of the 
world have been almost entirely ab- 
sorbed in meeting the demands for 
munitions of war; and their overseas 
trade, which is so essential to some of 
them, and especially to this country, 
has been vastly reduced. This conver- 
sion of industries to war purposes has 
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involved very heavy losses for our 
manufacturers and merchants, who in 
many directions have seen their normal 
trade entirely cease, whilst in other di- 
rections it has been gravely curtailed. 


AFTER WAR COMPETITION 


In their efforts to bring about the 
recovery and expansion of British in- 
dustry and trade, manufacturers and 
merchants will have to meet the com- 
petition in the world market not only 
of Germany, who will make every ef- 
fort to recover something of her pre- 
war position, but also of certain neutral 
countries which have profited greatly 
by the war, and will be in a strong 
position as competitors after the con- 
clusion of peace. If this country is 
to play its part in making good the 
world’s losses and in meeting its de- 
mands for equipment, including rail- 
ways, ships, plant and machinery of 
all kinds, in increasing the world’s sup- 
plies of food and the materials of in- 
dustry, and in providing the requisite 
capital for these developments, whilst 
at the same time bearing and reducing 
rapidly the burden of debt and taxa- 
tion resulting from the vast non-eco- 
nomic expenditure of the war, it is 
obvious that the primary requisite is 
that the industries of this nation should 
as quickly as possible be established and 
maintained at the highest possible level 
of productive efficiency. 

In this matter there is much leeway 
to be made up. Whilst it is possible 
to point to some industries, and to in- 
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dividual concerns in most industries, 
which had reached a very high pitch 
of efficiency, it will, I think, be ad- 
mitted that prior to the war a consider- 
able proportion of British industry fell 
short of a desirable standard, and that 
far-reaching changes and improve- 
ments are necessary if we are to be 
in a position to meet effectively the 
great demands which will be made upon 
us and the intensified competition of 
the other industrial nations. 


Propuction DuRING THE WAR 


It is true that during the war the 
actual output of our industries has been 
maintained at a.high level, though this 
has been in the main for other than 
trade purposes. The range of our in- 
dustrial activity has thus been widened 
substantially; new manufactures have 
been introduced, and others carried on 
previously only to a small extent have 
been largely increased. 1 need mention 
as familiar examples only dyes, drugs 
and other chemical products, optical 
glass, and magnetos. Much that has 
been gained in this way will be re- 
tained ; but we have to carry the lessons 
of the last four years much further. ‘ 
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200 Fifth Ave., New York City, N. Y. 
Works, Newark, N. J. 


DINITROTOLUOL 


| CHROME RED 
| PONCEAU SCARLET 
ACID YELLOW 
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It is in my judgment essential that 
sweeping improvements in methods of 
production should be made and that 
accompanying this there should be an 
improvement in our methods of mar- 
keting and in the general organization 
of our overseas trade. 
NEED FOR LARGE SCALE PRODUCTION 
As regards production, the first 
necessity appears to me to be the de- 
velopment of large scale production. 
The individualism which has been a 
leading characteristic of British manu- 
facture in the past has had some great 
advantages, and I should be the last 
person to belittle the results which 
have been achieved by the individual 
enterprise and resourcefulness of our 
readers. But one result of this indi- 
vidualism is that British industrial or- 
ganization differs from that of our 
great modern competitors in that manu- 
facture in this country is carried on 
to a very large extent by a host of 
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Oil Soluble Colors 


We Manufacture the Finest 






OIL ORANGE 
OIL RED 
OIL BROWN 
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OIL MAHOGANY 
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small or medium sized works, many of 
which are engaged in the production 
of a large variety of articles with only 
a small output of each kind, and all 
of which have separate management 
and marketing staffs. Moreover, the 
long development of industry here had 
the result that before the war there 
was much plant that was relatively 
inefficient, in the sense that it was not 
of the most modern type. Its replace- 
ment by more up-to-date plant had been 
retarded by the inability of the small 
scale manufacturer to furnish the cap- 
ital or obtain the technical skill 
requisite for the re-equipment and 
modernization of his works. 

The result of all these conditions has 
inevitably been considerable internecine 
competition, much overlapping in pro- 
duction, and a large amount of eco- 
nomic waste. Large scale production, 
on the other hand, makes possible the 
elimination of a large part of the 
economic waste which has hitherto 
taken place since it facilitates concen- 
tration of effort, better organization of 
labor, wider adoption of standardiza- 
tion (in itself one of the most potent 
means of reducing waste), provision of 
more modern and efficient plant, sav- 
ings in overhead charges and, because 
of the economics thus realized, better 
remuneration for its management and 
labor staffs, with resultant improve- 
ment in their quality. 


SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 


A further requisite of maximum 
productivity is greater attention to 
scientific research in its application to 
industry. Here, again, I have no wish 
to belittle what has been done by 
British manufacturers in the past. 
But it is, I think, generally admitted 
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that our manufacturers as a class have 
not hitherto been so conscious of the 
importance of scientific research as 
some of our foreign competitors; and 
it is also, I think, true that where they 
have been conscious of the need they 
have in many cases not been able to 
do much in the matter owing to the 
limitation of their resources. A firm 
or company carrying on production on 
a small or medium scale is obviously 
not in a position to expend any con- 
siderable amount on research which 
may not yield immediate commercial 
results, and may have to be carried on 
for a long period at considerable cost 
before any profitable results are ob- 
tained. Scientific research of this char- 
acter can clearly be carried on only 
by large concerns or by the co-opera- 
tion of a number of concerns in the 
manner advocated by the Department 
of Scientific and: Industrial Research, 
which is now promoting with every 
promise of success the formation of 
representative trade research associa- 
tions. 


MAINTENANCE OF Key INpDUSTRIES 


It must be ready to take all measures 
necessary to assure the maintenance of 
industries essential for the safety of 
the State, to prevent any such indus- 
tries from falling under the control of 
potential enemies, and to guard its 
manufacturers against unfair competi- 
tion. And in particular it must be pre- 
pared to give especial assistance to- 
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URAMIN 


Equal to the best foreign types 


Manufactured by 


322 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Works: Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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wards the maintenance and develop- 
ment of key industries. It is not, in 
my judgment, possible to lay down any 
simple line which this assistance to key 
industries should take; the precise 
form must vary with the conditions of 
each particular case. One thing, how- 
ever, is perfectly clear, that we cannot 
allow ourselves to revert to the state 
of dependence upon foreign, and po- 
tentially enemy, sources of supply, not 
merely for raw materials, but for other 
essential requisites of production, which 
characterized some of our great indus- 
tries before the war. And where 
special state assistance, whatever its 
form, is given to such key industries, 
there must, in my opinion, be some 
measure of Government supervision 
to secure that the objects for which 
the assistance is given are effectively 
attained, and that the assisted indus- 
tries do not take any unfair advantage 
of the position in which they are placed. 


TRANSITIONAL CONTROL BY THE 
GOVERNMENT 


It is in my judgment of great im- 
portance that there should be no at- 
tempt at Government control of indus- 
try and trade after the war, except in 
so far as such control may be necessary 
during the transition from a war to 
a peace basis. Some amount of control 
for that purpose there must be. It 
will obviously be impracticable to re- 
vert suddenly to a state of complete 
freedom from individual action, but it 


Works, Inc. 
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should be for the shortest possible 
period and should, as far as possible, 
be limited to definite purposes, such as 
the securing of food and material sup- 
plies, the prevention of a scramble for 
materials and plant, and the equitable 
allocation amongst competing industries 
of materials, plant, and tonnage where 
these are insufficient to meet all de- 
mands. In this connection we cannot 
think only of ourselves; we must be 
mindful of the equitable claims of our 
Allies, and especially of those whose 
territories have been devastated and 
whose industrial equipment has been 
deliberately destroyed by invaders. The 
moral obligation to aid those countries 
is one which I am confident we all 
gladly recognize, and we welcome the 
prospect which the military events of 
the last few days hold out of com- 
mencing to discharge something of that 
obligation in the near future. 

Tf in the manner I have thus en- 
deavored to sketch we can secure the 
whole-hearted co-operation of em- 
ployers and employed, with the encour- 
agement and support of the Govern- 
ment, and so assure the maximum of 
efficiency and the largest possible pro- 
duction combined with economy of ef- 
fort and the best utilization of our 
financial and material resources, the 
establishment of closer ties of common 
interest with our Empire overseas, and 
the development of our trade relations 
with the friendly nations, I for one 
have no fear as to the speedy recovery 
of our industrial and commercial po- 


sition | and the economic well-being of 
our 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT 
All classes of chemical work or advice 
relating to artificial colors, natural dye- 


1918 


, stuffs, dyewoods, raw materials, extracts, 


intermediates, crudes, or dyeing chem- 
icals and accessories in general, will be 
carried out for readers and subscribers 
of the AMERICAN DYESTUFF RE- 
PORTER by this department. 


Inquiries of a minor character will be 
answered on this page, while major mat- 
ters involving personal investigation, an- 
alyses, perfected processes and working 
formulas, will, if desired, be treated con- 
fidentially through the mails. All ques- 


tions, materials for analysis or letters 
leading to the opening of negotiations 
for special work will receive prompt at- 
tention if addressed to Inquiry Depart- 
ment, American Dyestuff Reporter, 470 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


W. C. CO.—Question—In the course 
of handling Malachite Green during its 
manufacture, it attaches to the hand 
and is practically impossible to remove. 
We have, up to the present, been using 
sodium bisulphite and a solution of 
potassium permanganate, first applying 
the permanganate and then the bisul- 
phite. Although applications of these 
chemicals remove the Malachite Green 
somewhat, it returns after the passing 
of about one hour. Our desire is to 
locate something which will effect a 
permanent removal. 

Answer---The stains can be per- 
manently removed by the application 
of a solution of sodium hypochlorite. 
This is prepared in the proper strength 
for this purpose by Charles Cooper & 
a 194 wW orth Street, New _York. 
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ZOBEL COLOR WORKS 


Sales Office: 38 Water St., New York 
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bisulphite, which will remove the dis- 
agreeable odor left by the hypochlorite. 





A. E. C.—-The two samples of dye- 
stuffs were received in a damp con- 
dition due to the absorption of mois- 
ture in transit. We would recommend 
that in the future you forward them 


in glass stoppered bottles. The mois- 
ture content after four hours at 
150 deg. C. was as follows: 
PO Sidi uke ale 7.85 per cent. 
TE ck ons Kee 9.26 per cent. 
I dil nt 9.62 per cent 


VY. T.-—Full details for the detection 
of the seven permitted food colors 
were forwarded you by mail; we 
strongly advise that you follow the 
scheme of analysis as outlined. 

The sample of aniline green will be 
tested for arsenic and the result com- 
municated to you at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. 


N. L. T.—We have your letter of 
recent date and as soon as the dye 
arrives it will be analyzed, identified, 
and the working formula for its repro- 
duction forwarded you. If you desire 
data as to machinery, kindly quote the 
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stand of the American Dyestuff Reporter 


for an American Dyestuff Industry. 
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size batch you intend making, so that 
the unit required may be decided upon. 





DOMESTIC FULLER’S EARTH 

It has been announced by Pomeroy 
& Fischer, Inc., New York, that this 
concern has become the agent in this 
country for the powdered grades of 
“Floridin” bleaching earth from the 
mines of that name at Quincy and Ja- 
mieson, Fla. 

At the present time about equal quan- 
tities of domestic and of English earth 
are consumed in this country. On this 
point the U. S. Bureau of Mines (Bul- 
letin 71) says: “As a result of the in- 
vestigations made, the Bureau of Mines 
believes that the United States has Full- 
er’s earth far better suited for refining 
edible oils than any imported.” 

Floridin (XXF quality) weighs 30 
pounds per cubic foot and runs 100 
mesh or finer. It is said to be as uni- 
form in quality as any earth can be, and 
has been successfully used for many 
vears by a goodly number of America’s 
largest refiners of vegetable and ani- 
mal oils. 

In view of the fact that the export of 
all other filtering materials has been 
embargoed by the /:nglish Government, 
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it is not unlikely that Fuller’s earth may 
be added to the list in the near future, 
and the concern referred to invites in- 
vestigation and factory tests of the 
Floridin product with a view to secur- 
ing an added source of supply in these 
uncertain times. 


NOTES OF THE TRADE 

To manufacture, import, export 
and generally deal in chemicals, col- 
ors, dyestuffs, together with the ma- 
chinery and equipment by which 
these products are manufactured, the 
New England Chemical Company 
has been incorporated under the laws 
of Massachusetts. The headquarters 
of the new concern will be located at 





Boston. The capital announced is 
$50,000. 
The Lindley Suffern Chemical 


Company has been incorporated with 
a capital of $30,000 under the laws of 
Delaware to operate a plant for the 
manufacture of chemicals. The in- 
corporators are S. B. Howard, A. W. 
Bellows and Paul S. Smith, New 
York City, where the headquarters 
of the new firm will be located. 





With a capital of $3,000,000, the R. 
G. Simpson Chemical Company has 
been incorporated to operate a plant for 
the manufacture of chemicals, dyestuffs 
and allied specialties. The company’s 
headquarters are at Louisa, Ky. 





The Metro Color & Chemical Works, 
of New York, has filed a notice signify- 
ing its intention to operate at Garfield, 
N. J. Joseph J. Darvin, Midland Ave- 
nue, that city, will act as local repre- 
sentative for the corporation. 





Announcement has been made by 
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Bachmeier & Co., dyestuffs and chem- 
icals, New York City, of the removal 
of the company’s Philadelphia office to 
302 Weightman Building, 1524 Chest- 
nut Street, that city. F. J. Dewchock 
is resident manager. 





At a cost of $6,000,000 the Solvay 
Process Company, Syracuse, N. Y., will 
erect a new picric acid plant to be lo- 
cated near Grand Rapids, Mich. Ar- 
rangements for the construction of the 
plant were recently completed. 





It is expected that the three largest 
dyestuff manufacturing companies in 
Switzerland are considering the advis- 
ability of entering into a close working 
agreement under which the processes, 
patents and profits will be pooled, but 
the management of the three concerns 
will continue as heretofore. The com- 
panies involved are the Society of 
Chemical Industry, the Sandoy Chem- 
ical Works and the Geigy Company. 





The Central Chemical Company, 
Hagerstown, Md., has increased its cap- 
ital from $200,000 to $600,000. 





The plant of the United Piece Dye 
Works, located at Nyack, N. Y., and 
recently acquired by American Aniline 
Products, Inc., in now engaged in turn- 
ing out khaki and navy blue dyes for 
the Government. 


_—— 


The Private Label Chemical Co. has 
been incorporated under the laws of 
Illinois to manufacture dyes and chem- 
icals. The capital is $35,000 and the 
headquarters of the concern are in 
Chicago. 


With a capital of $200,000, the Globe 
Chemical Co. has been incorporated at 
Boston, Mass., to manufacture, import 
and export chemicals. 
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Bring Us Your 
Dyestuff Problems 


The application of the dyestuff to textiles is as much an 
art as the production of the dyestuff. 


Dyeing is a chemical, not a mechanical process. An inti- 
mate knowledge of the possibilities of every dyestuff is often 
necessary to meet the particular requirements of the consumer, 
and the variation of local conditions, due to differences in the 
quality of water, steam and chemicals, makes the dyehouse prob- 
lem an individual one. 


Because of this individual factor the technique of the appli- 
cation of dyes commands today, as it has done in the past, the 


best talent among those distributers who cater to the highest 
class of trade. 


The technical department of this Company is manned by 
chemists who have been picked because of their expert knowl- 
edge, practical experience, and demonstrated ability. Well- 
equipped laboratories are maintained at our different offices, for 
the service of our customers. 


You are invited to submit your problems. Your questions 


are welcome. Our advice in answer involves no obligation on 
your part. 


National Aniline & Chemical 


Company 


Incorporated 


Main Sales Office: 21 Burling Slip, New York 


Boston Cincinnati Milwaukee 
Charlotte Hartford Minneapolis _ 
Chicago Kansas City Philadel~hi-) ~ 








